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THE ALDINE. 




BURYING THE PET BIRD.— After Miss M. E. Edwards. 



A FAMILIAR AIR. 

For centuries the folks-songs of Germany have 
flowed like a great melodious wave through the life 
of the common people. Even in the time of Tacitus 
it was said : 

" In our German minstrel-grove 
Sing, to whom the gift belongs ; 
Then 'tis life and then 'tis joyance, 
When each tree resounds with songs ! " 

and through the centuries which have passed since 
then, the folks-songs have lived and flourished, com- 
ing down from generation to generation, and faith- 
fully picturing the history of the people, their vic- 
tories and defeats, their loves and hatreds, their joys 
and sorrows. The time when the folks-songs were 
the richest and the most influential was during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when they formed 



a powerful ally to the works of the Reformation. 
The number of songs which sprung forth at that 
time is almost incredible. Unwritten, they passed 
from mouth to mouth, and were sung and chanted in 
every household ; and, although the names of the 
authors were almost always unknown, the songs 
gained a hold on the people which no power on earth 
could break. They loved these songs, and sung them 
from morning till evening, and their simple hearts 
believed what they sang. 

Three hundred years earlier these folks-songs were 
of a more poetical character than during the stern 
age of the Reformation. When Walter von der 
Vogelweide and Heinrich Frauenlob, and all the 
great band of minne-singers were filling the whole 
land with their delicious songs of love and valor, 
and wandering students and apprentices were sing- 
ing through the streets of every village, then was the 



time when the minstrel was a welcome guest at 
every door, and no festival in palace or cottage was 
complete without him. 

In later times the great poets have all brought 
lordly gifts in honor of their elder brothers of song. 
With what tenderness and grace Goethe character- 
izes the ancient minstrel in his well-known ballad. 
After refusing the reward of a golden chain from the 
monarch's hand, the gray-haired singer says : 

" I sing as the happy warbler sings, 
Among the green boughs dwelling ; 
My song its own full guerdon brings, 

Warm from my bosom swelling. 
Yet — if I might — this boon be mine — 
Give me a draught of thy best wine 
. In pure gold beaker sparkling." 

If tears were brought to the eyes of fair ladies by 
gray-haired minstrels, as the storytells us, how must 
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their hearts have been touched when the singer was 
young and handsome ! Look at the scene in our en- 
graving after the German artist, Rossler. A German 
interior of the fourteenth century is represented, evi- 
dently a room in some lordly castle, judging from 
the rich tapestry on the walls, the heavy tankard and 
wine service of the table, and all the costly acces- 
sories of the apartment. The sparkling contents of a 
"pure gold beaker" await the youthful minstrel as a 
reward, and it would seem, from the downcast looks 
meeting his eager upturned eyes, that the heart of 
the fair maiden is his also. 

How natural and pretty is the listening position of 
the youngest girl. She hears the sweet story of love 
as a thing afar off, whose shadow is thrown back- 
ward toward her advancing footsteps, but which she 
has not yet entered. The quiet face of the old lady 
with the distaff tells the other side of the story. She 
listens quietly and knowingly to the recital of love's 
passion, for her a tale that is told. The young singer 
himself thinks neither of the old lady nor the child. 
His whole soul is buried in the contemplation of his 
beloved, the maiden with downcast eyes, and his 



A FAMILIAR AIR.— After Rossler. 

hands sweep the strings of his. guitar only to tell his 
love. Is he a bold lover, already sure of acceptance, 
singing 

" Fair greeting to thee, gentle maid, 
Thou chosen of my heart ? " 

or is his passion still hidden and unrecognized, find- 
ing utterance in uncertain strains, suggestive, but 
timorous : 

" A beautiful maiden has stolen 
My heart away from me ; 
But, among all beautiful maidens, 
Who knows who she may be ? " 



THORWALDSEN'S BAS-RELIEFS — DAY AND NIGHT. 

Which is most beautiful, Day, or Night, 
The Queen of Shadows, or Queen of Light ? 
The joyous, laughing, graceful Day, 
Scattering flowers in her way ; 
Teaching the cherub-hand so fair 
The torch of life and love to bear; 
Those truthful lips, those earnest eyes 
In which no shadow of doubt e'er lies ; 



Those pinions strong, of hope and joy, 
Heaven-ward bearing her guileless boy ; 
The gentle brow, the waving hair, 
And garments floating light as air ; 
Oh, she is most beautiful, she most fair. 
And the Queen of Light shall the laurel wear. 

But the calm, still Night, with brow serene, 

With closed eyelid and saintly mien, 

With head meekly bowed, as in vesper prayer, 

Gently upborne by the evening air, 

She tenderly keepeth under the heaven 

The precious charge which to her hath been given 

Lovingly, trustingly fallen to rest, 

Without a fear, on their mother's breast. 

Her limbs are drooping, and folded her wing, 

The chaplet of poppies deep slumber doth bring. 

Yet she feareth naught, for an angel-band 

Leadeth her safe through the spirit-land ; 

And the murmured lay of the sleeping one 

Is, Father in Heaven, Thy will be done. 

Float softly on, O holy Night! 

Float on, thou lovely Queen of Light ! 

The crown shall be thine with the opening flowers ; 

But rest on Night with the shaded hours. 

— L'uia Hay den. 



